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PAUL GUSTAVE DORlS. 



BIBTH AJSfjy EASLY LIFE. 



The gradual rise c^nd slow progress of Art are from 
time to lime illumiaaled by a phenomenal appear- 
ance— au avatar, seemingly, of the Genius of Art 

And such an occtisiou it lias been found, lias 
Bervcd the purpose — like an electric st<irm in physi- 
cal conditious^to clear the art atmosphere, and make 
way for change. 

Such was the case in the instance of Knphacl, who, 
with bis magic overthrew the conveuitonnllsm of 
Byzantine art, as it was inherited by the school of 
Sienna. 

So also it was with Rembrandt, Holbein, Hogarth 
and Blake. 

In all of the history of art wo find parent workmen 
possessing novel gifts, whose appearance is ihe fore- 
runner of new periods in art. 

Such was preOniinenily the case in the instance of 
the subject of this sketch: an artist renowned for 
the expression of the most profound, the most sug- 
gestive, and the most comprelienbive conceptions 
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possible to the human intellect working through the 
medium of art. 

Paul Gustave Dor6 was born at Strasbourg, the 
capital of the present German province of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on January 6, 1832, A precocious child, 
he was early sent to school, commencing his studies 
at the Lycee of Strasbourg, and continuing them at 
that of the town of Bourg-en-Bresse, the ancient 
capital of Burgundy. 

From the time when he could first discern differ- 
ences, he seems to have had the desire to express 
them pictorially. At the age of six years he was the 
marvel of his schoolmates, and even of the profess- 
ors in the Lycee, through his extraordinary aptitude 
at delineation. The benches of the school-room 
where he studied are said to have been covered with 
the first efforts of his genius: crude and faulty, 
necessarily, but showing natural ability and original 
power. Some of his first drawings, thus produced, 
were representations of the victories achieved by the 
French in Africa: subjects containing many figures 
in varied action, and which easily awakened the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of the young Alsatians — who were, 
in those days, French. 

But the ambition of the embryo artist was not sat- 
isfied with the admiration and applause of his child- 
ish associates, nor even of his preceptors. He 
burned for a wider field. And so, at the age of 
eleven, he made his first essay in public, by the pub- 
lication at Bourg, of a series of lithographic prints 
from his drawings, illustrating certain local festivals, 
or f^te-days. These prints attracted popular atten- 
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tion to the extraordinary school-boy, who was al- 
ready an artist, at an age when kites and tops gener- 
ally predominate in the boyish mind. Doubtless in- 
fluenced by the child's manifest tendency, his father 
took him to Paris for the purpose of completing 
there his general education, and to give him the ad- 
vantage of its art atmosphere. 

Young Dore now began to display the extraordi- 
nary fertility and industry which characterized him 
through life. He had shown a talent for caricature 
from the beginning, and as early as 1848, he exhib- 
ited in the Salon pen-and-ink sketches of this charac- 
ter, finding easily subjects without number in the 
vivid street-life of the gay capital. Collections of 
these drawings were made in albums and published, 
and these at once had a certain vogue in Paris. 

THE '• LABORS OP HERCULES." 

But in this same year — 1848 — Dore made his first 
real start in public favor, through his series of draw- 
ings entitled *' The Labors of Hercules," which were 
published in the popular Journal pour Rire, and 
which at once procured him from Philipon a per- 
manent engagement on that paper. He was now 
only sixteen years of age, and was already an accred- 
ited artist on the leading Continental journal of satire 
and humor — a position that many accomplished and 
experienced caricaturists sought in vain. Dore con- 
tinued to draw for the Journal pour Hire for many 
years, during which time his work made him a pop- 
ular favorite, and publishers vied with each other in 
the liberality of their offers to the rising young ar- 
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tist. His success was so great that be could employ 
all his time proHlably, and ho sent sketches, ia his 
inimitable style, flying broadcast. Already he had 
begun to develop those peculiar qualities of concep- 
tion, which even the quaint and exaggerated manner 
of his execution did not exceed in novelty and origi- 
nality. Audacious in composition, he first displayed 
his power of producing large numbers of persons in ' 
varied action in his graphic illcstrations of scenes 
in the Crimean War. These were engraved for pub- 
lication in England and France simultaneously, in a 
monthly periodical entitled the Mime AnQto^Fran- 
gais, and by them he was first introduced to the En- 
glish art public, with whick he was ever after a fa- 
vorite. 

DOIlfl'S FIRST BOOK- WORK. 

But, already, in 1854, Dore had made his first es- 
say in the direction of illustrating the works of the 
great masters of literature, choosing for his subject 
the writings of Rabelais. In this volume the artist 
found scope for one phase of his marvellous talent, 
and opened a vein which he afterward Avorked out in 
the ContesDrolatiquesofBixizfic, and the Crogueiniiaine 
— extravaganzas of the crayon and burin, chiefly en- 
tertaining because of their display of caricature and 
exaggeration. 

"the wandering jew." 

Gaining courage from the success of his first step, 
Dor6 now attempted a higher flight in his series of 
illustrations to the *' Wandering Jew." This work 
I 
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was published in folio about 1855, and two ycats 
later was fe-issued in London, where it made a pro- 
found impression. It is, in fact, unique as an expo- 
sition of the weird and sinister effects, which a vivid 
imagination has conjured — out of the depths — as il- 
lustrative of the fearful and symbolical progress of 
the restless in suiter of the Messiah. The strange and 
terrible legendary personality that has come down to 
us, shrouded in the mystery of nineteen Christian 
centuries, is here first laid bare in all its pathetic yet 
grotesque, sublimity. In this work Dore first dis- 
played to the full his power of applying all nature 
to the accomplishment of his art purpose. And 
through all his works, he alone, among artists, as 
Victor Hugo alone among writers, has given life and 
animation, power, passion and pathos, to dumb 
trees, brawling but circumscribed torrents, stolid 
rocks, and vagrant and impetuous clouds. Panthe- 
ism struggles for a sight and hearing in his pictures, 
in the ghastly forms and spectral appearances that 
haunt gnarled and twisted boughs, and make grave- 
stones terribly eloquent. The sinister significance of 
silent things, — which became sublime in his illustra- 
tion of the "Inferno" of Dante,and the '* Ancient Mar, 
iner" of Coleridge, at a later period — in the ** Wan- 
dering Jew" was rendered grotesque by antithesis. 
Dutch beer-drinking peasants oppose with their real- 
ism the menacing conceptions of tJie accursed "Wan- 
derer: as these are fitfully shadowed by every for- 
est he traverses, or gleam sullenly beneath the mon- 
ster storm-driven waves that strew his supernatural 
pathway with corpses, while he passes over them in 
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safety that is hideous, and with a persistent vitality in 
defiance of his prayers. From the first scene, where 
the weary Saviour, sinking beneath the weight of 
the Cross, condemns the insulting cobbler with the 
terrible sentence: ** I shall rest, but thou shalt go on 
forever" : from this startling episode of the march to 
Golgotha, until the close, at the Judgment Day, the 
originality of design and the broad grasp of execu- 
tion never flag. The last scene is impressive and pa- 
thetic in its very incongruity. Myriads of beings are 
going to judgment, summoned by the trumpet of the 
archangel; and, prominent in the mass, entranced by 
a vision of the angelic host, and '* serene midst the 
rapturous throng," sits Ahasuerus, the accursed and 
mind-tortured shoemaker of Jerusalem. His (tor- 
ments forgotten, he smiles in delight at the end of his 
journeying — while diminutive imps perform the most 
■ grateful possible function for a wearied man, the re- 
moval of the tattered and travel-worn boots from the 
sore and tired feet that have traversed the whole world 
— and found no rest nor peace. No possible descrip- 
tion can give more than a suggestion of the wealth of 
imagination and power of depicting the most mar- 
vellous and unexpected conceptions that are every- 
where present in this work. 

BALZAC. 

In 1856 Dore brought out his illustrations to Bal- 
zac's Contes Drolaiiqxies, a work in the spirit of Rab- 
elais, and one that, on account of the freedom of its 
language, is diflBcult to find, even in the public li- 
braries. But while Dore possessed in the fullest de- 
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gree tlie spirit of the sensuous, it wns so perfectly 
subordinated, that nothing of his work can be ac- 
cused of license. And even in illustrating Rabelais 
and Balzac he gives a meaning of humor and com- 
edy to scenes the most suggestive of license, in such. 
wise as to cunningly curtain such suggestion from 
the understanding. In the Conies Vrolatiquea we 
have the most marvellous burlesque of the spirit of 
feudalism and ancient chivalry. Knights, ladies 
and pages are hurried through a wild phantasma- 
goria of impossible fun. The laws of nature and 
art arc set at defiance. Perfectly inaccessible pin- 
nacles of rock are surmounted by architectural enor- 
mities in the shape of castles which could not stand 
anywhere. Against these, the most startlingly im- 
practicable assaults a^-e successful after the simplest 
fashion — the whole series of pictures being crowded 
with episodes of love, murder, preposterous friend- 
ship, maudlin penitence; all the virtues and all the 
vices being jnmbled together in a mad hurly-burly 
of inconceivable ideas, delineated in spite of, rather 
than by the usual art methods. 

In tiic Conies des Fees of Charles PeiTault, Dore 
found a new sphere for his versatile genius. In in- 
terpreting the bright and graceful fairy-tales of the 
seventeenth century story-teller, the artist exhibited 
an exquisite sense of the beautiful, and succeeded n 
infusing the qualities of vivid imagination and dainty 
humor into his perception of the opportunities af- 
forded him by the author. This work was published 
in 1861; in the years 1857 and 1859 he had brought 
out his illustrations of the "Essays of Montaigne/' 
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and his *' Journey among the Pyrenees" — in the lat- 
ter of which he first gave evidence of his wonderful 
skill in grasping and delineating salient features of 
national life. 

THE *' DIVINE COMEDY." 

But in 1861 he also issued the first volume of his 
series of illustrations of Dante's "Divine Comedy" 
— the "Inferno," comprising seventy-six engrav- 
ings. Of all his works this is unquestionably the 
greatest. He seemed to soar side by side with the 
Italian poet in his grandest flights, and to evoke from 
the secret resources of his own genius, the most 
sublime conceptions to fitly depict those of the au- 
thor. 

The profound solemnity of Dante's terrible render- 
ing of the Last Judgment can hardly be imagined in 
the fulness of its majesty, without the splendid artis- 
tic demonstration of Dore. Beside these awful pic- 
tures, the immature and feeble designs of John Flax- 
man, illustrative of the same work, sink into insig- 
nificance. As one wanders in the light of the ar- 
tist's blazing torch, side by side with Dante and Vir- 
gil, through the gloomy, the horrible, the agonizing 
scenes of the "Inferno," the pictures seem real, and au- 
thor and artist appear only to be presenting a just 
and adequate description and presentment of actual 
living scenes and situations. • Here is the very night- 
mare of the artist's and the poet's imagining. The 
dread inscription over the gate of Hell, in Dante's 
Vision : " Lasciaie ogni speranza voi ch'entrate^' — this 
fearful expression of the penance fulfilled within, be- 
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comes recognized and felt in the sombre delineation 
of its various stages at the hand of the master artist . 
Not elsewhere in literature is any author so rendered : 
not elsewhere finds any artist such scope for the dis- 
position of his grandest fancies. It is in this work, 
too, that Dore gives the best evidence of his ability 
to signify numbers of living, moving beings without 
limitation. The procession of the damned as it 
sweeps through space before the eyes of Dante and 
his guide — becomes, as shown by the pencil of Dore, 
a flight of weird, mysterious figures, stretching out 
"to the crack o' doom." The point in the line 
where individuality fades into the mass is impossi- 
ble to ascertain. The sense of numbers innumera- 
ble, inconceivable, oppresses the brain, as the eyes 
vainly seek a termination to the vast throng — that 
seems, also, to be in absolute flight: endless, sinister 
and terrible. Yet when one studies the details of 
these pictures, the art taste is charmed with the maj- 
esty and grace of Virgil, the sorrowful and sympa- 
thetic commiseration evinced by Dante, the solemn 
grandeur of the landscape, the delicate, sensuous 
charm of the love episode of Paolo and Francesca di 
Rimini — the twain ignorant of the ominous shadow of 
death and damnation overhanging — the sad, awful 
sight of these two, clasped in each other's arms, 
whirled through eternity in association that is ac- 
cursed — yet which is the less bitter, that thus are for- 
ever united those who "loved not wisely but too 
well. " • In a vein of horror, not less significant, but 
more customary to ordinary mundane history, is the 
scene of the tortures of Count Ugalino, his two sons, 
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and bis two grandsons, who were starved to dcntli, 
unsli riven, by order of Ibeir powerful enemy. Of 
tbc purely mytbical, Dore's conception of Ibc Mino- 
taur, Plulus, Cbjiron and bis ferry over llie Styx, 
etc., display a positive grandeur of recognition of 
tbe ancient ideas which originated these beings — but 
wliich failed to give Iheni shape. 

With regard to his illustrations to tlie "Inferno," 
as in the case of those of the ** Wandering Jew," no 
description can bring them before the reader. In 
either instance, long and profound study is essential 
to gain an adequate sense of their appositcness, tbe 
depili of tiieir meaning, and the wonderful power 
tind Ivuowledge that characterize their deliusation. 

"DON QUIXOTE," "PARADISE LOST," AND THE BIBLE. 

On August 15, 1861, Dore was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. The following year 
he produced his illustrations to Chateaubriand's 
"Aiala," and in 18C3 was published, in two large 
volumes, an edition of Cervantes' ** Don Quixote" 
illustrated by him,' in a vein as different from that 
which dominated in the " Inferno" as could well be 
ira.igined. 

Dore never tired of burlesquing chivalry and the 
feudal period; and his knights and "robber barons," 
his ladies and minstrels and pages arc a most exquis- 
ite setting of sarcasm and humor for the splendid 
satire of Cervantes. Following this work the artist 
next attempted Milton's "Paradise Lost" and llie 
Bible, which were published in 1865-C. 

In these works there was, of course, an entire 
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change of sentiment from anything ever before at- 
tempted by Gustave Dore. From the grim humor 
of Cervantes, Balzac and Rabelais; from the delicate 
fancies of Perrault, and the unrelenting and terrible 
gloom of the " Divine Comedy," he was now to en- 
deavor to depict the charms of Paradise and the Age 
of Innocence, the pathos of the '*Fall," the solemn 
grandeur and unspeal^able majesty of the Creation, 
and the sublime scenes of the Wars of the Angels, 
the Deluge, and the marvellous history of the Israel- 
itish people. 

There has been ventured in print the extraordi- 
nary statement that Dore approached this colossal 
work with no previous knowledge of the Bible, and 
with only so much preparation as was involved in 
a few days* inspection and hasty turning of leaves, 
with an occasional penciled note here and there as a 
suggestion. This inconceivable theory would make 
the artist not only a genius, but a miracle. No one 
who essays even a casual examination of his designs 
for these two works can legitimately hold such a be- 
lief. Its utter falsity is set forth by the well-known 
art conscientiousness of Dore's whole life — and this 
is emphasized by the fact that he took from the Bi- 
ble the subject of his greatest painting, and of many 
others of his works hardly less important: *' Christ 
leaving the Prsetorium," "The Dream of Pilate's 
Wife," ''The Entry into Jerusalem," " The Flight 
into Egypt," "The Deluge," ** Tobias and the 
Angels," " The Fall of the Rebellious Angels" — sev- 
eral of which were painted before he began the illus- 
trations in question. As to the illustrations them- 
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selves, while there may be differences of opinion 
concerning his rendering of the scenes they define, 
there can be none as to their profound recognition of 
the sublimity of their subjects. And as to their ap- 
propriateness, it is to be remembered that Scriptural 
scenes had been illustrated during nineteen centu- 
ries: from the mural frescoes of the Catacombs 
down to the drawings and paintings of John Mar- 
tin and the engravings in the ** Family Bible." The 
popular mind had become imbued with certain con- 
ventional types of sacred pictures, and compared 
with these the wonderful creations of Dore were cer- 
tainly startling innovations on preconceived ideas. 
But by the thoughtful student of all art in its rela- 
tion to the Scriptures, there will not be found a lack 
of appreciation of their sacredness, nor a falling off 
in understanding and the power to evolve grand and 
noble conceptions, in the designs of Gustave Dore. 
So much was expected, and justly, from his designs 
for the Bible, that his publishers expended £15,000 
on the illustration of that work alone. 

TENNYSON. 

In 1867 and 1868 were produced La Fontaine's 
** Fables," and the two remaining volumes of Dante 
— the "Purgatory" and "Paradise." In these years 
also Dore made the drawings illustrative of Tenny- 
son's "Idyls of the King." 

It is to be observed concerning these latter that 
"Elaine" was his first work drawn for engraving on 
steel — all of his previous designs having been en- 
graved on wood, in the capacity of which art they 
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had wrought a complete rcvolulion. In fact, before 
Dore. the possibilities of wootl-eiigraviii'j had not 
even been innigiued, and to-day the nuirvcllous and 
peculiar progress in this art may be justly attributed 
in its rise and earliest steps to tlie genius of Doro. 

Of ** Elaine," the Art Journal &ii\(\\ ** Thedra\Yings 
arc full of feeling, of rich thought, and delicate ex- 
pression," and aUo "it is a noble book, of which 
both poet and artist may be proud." To those wlio 
had imagined that Dor6's extraordinary facility 
would desert him when confronted with the medium 
of steel plates for interpretation, his •* Elaine," 
** Vivian," etc., were a surprise, and in the case of 
his many envious critics, a bitter disappointment. 
Subordinating completely his natural tendency to 
riotous exaggeration, in these drawings be displayed 
a delicate grace and beauty of idea, and a judicious 
but not weak refinement of execution, which ap- 
prove him equally a master in the more subtle and 
tender, and in the audacious and dramatic styles of 
art. 

The remaining subjects iUustrated by Dore, in- 
clude " Spain" (1873), Coleridge's ** Ancient Mari- 
ner" (1870), Blanchard Jerrold's " London" (1877), 
and Ariosto's '* Orlando Furioso" (1879). To ac- 
quaint himself with the subjects for his ** Loudon" 
Dore spent months in traversing, in company with 
liis fi-iend and associate, Jerrold, every part of the 
great city. The dens of Whitechapel, the ** TJiieves* 
Kitcliens" of East London, the banks and bridges of 
the Tiiamcs, Shoreditch, Cheapside, the ** Minorics," 
the *'City," Holboru, St. John's Wood— not asccno 
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that would help indicate the under-nature of the 
wonderful metropolis, escaped the keen observation 
of these two investigators. And the application of 
Dore's peculiar style was found to be as graphic and 
as profound in the instance of the whirling humanity, 
the varied architecture, the seething vitality of nine- 
teenth century London, and as applicable to forms 
and situations of our own days, as ever in the case 
of mediaeval or mythical burlesque or romance, of 
author or tradition. 

DOldl'S PAINTINGS. 

It will be seen from this scanty View of Dore's 
work in book illustration — covering more than fifty 
thousand designs — that the scope of it, at least, was 
sufficiently enormous to far transcend tlie life labors 
of any other artist who ever existed. But so con- 
stant and untiring was his industry, so unflagging 
his creative power, that what has been here partially 
described represents only a portion of his completed 
efforts. ' 

While sturdily toiling for the publishers, not for 
gain — for he was early enriched — but driven by the 
superhuman stress and strain of his indefatigable 
genius: while working at this night and day, giving 
himself but three or four hours' rest in the twenty- 
four, his heart and his ambition were most truly in 
his paintings. Of these he made nearly one hun- 
dred, many of which were of mammoth size, and 
crowded with figures. 

As has been stated, his first exhibited works were 

90 
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drawings, pen-and-ink sketches, made as early as 
1848. 

In 1857 bis " Inkerman " received a mention at 
the Salon. Later on he exhibited three paintings 
illustrating the " Inferno," and the ** Valley of the 
Vosges," '* Dance of Gypsies in Granada." ''The 
Titans," "The Gaming-table at Baden," "The Neo- 
phyte," ** Alsace," "Massacre of the Innocents," 
'* The Christian Martyrs," "The House of Caiphas," 
"Tlie Vagabonds," "Jesus Condemned," "Entrance 
of Jesus into Jerusalem," "Ecce Homo," "Moses 
before Pharaoh," "The Death of Orpheus," and, 
his grandest conception — " The Fall of Paganism." 
In this great picture, Christ, preceded by warrior 
angels, and Michael with his cohorts, are displayed 
in contrast with the religions of antiquity represented 
by the pagan deities. His " Christ leaving the Prse- 
torium" was a gigantic canvas, thirty feet by twenty 
in dimension. Of thisw^ork a distinguished critic 
writes the following: " Tlie beholder is fairly startled 
and bewildered by the prodigious tumult that en- 
compasses the sublime central figure, which com- 
mands an awful quiet round about it — a quiet that 
impresses like the agonizing stillness which is the 
centre of a cyclone. The reality of the prodigious 
host that hems the Saviour round about after judg- 
ment, and His distance from the brutal soldiers who 
guard Him and lead the way, are effects which only 
genius of the highest order could conceive." .... 
"In th:^ crowning effort may be seen traces of the 
Byzantine schools, of Raphael — of study, in short, of 
the great schools of the past — but in which the genius 
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of Dore shines with a lustre all its own.*' This 
painting was buried while the Germans were shell- 
ing Paris in 1870, and exhumed in safety after tran- 
q-iilliiy was restored. In this year, 1870, our artist 
had achieved sufficient reputation as a pfiinter — even 
in liypercrillcal Enghmd — for capitalists to be found 
in London who could foresee a profit in a local 
"Dore Gallery." This enterprise was accordingly 
founded, proved successful as a financial venture, 
and has been in prosperous existence ever since. la 
1874 there were, besides this one, Dore galleries in 
Paris and in New York, an instance of universal 
popularity without parallel in the history of art. 

PERSONAL LIFE AND CnATlACTKR. 

No account of Dore's personal nature and charac- 
teristics can bo framed — except as these were in- 
volved in his genius and his art work. Yet, the 
extraordinary grasp of his intellect, the versatility of 
his genius, were only iuotdentally demonstrated in 
his career of an artist — because his personal bias 
was most strongly developed in this direction. The 
French have a happy phrase to describe the kind of 
being represented by Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, or the "Admirable" Crichton, when such a 
being elects to be an artist, by counting him " a man 
of genius who paints." 

Dore was a skilled natural musician, and a sculp- 
tor of rare power, as coidd be seen in the monster 
vase which he modeled for the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, and which was adorned by more than one hun- 
dred and fifty figures, besides ornamental desi^pis la- 
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Dumcrablc. This stupendous work of nrt— modeled 
to be cast in bronze but exhibited in plaster — was 
sixteen feet in lieiglit, of a flask sliape, \viiii desi-rns 
in higli relief, and was entitled '* The Dream of the 
Vine." "Over tlic whole surface of this vase 
swarmed nymphs, satyrs, chiUbeu, intermingled with 
fruits and flowers, and strange shapes of insect and 
animal life. It was a wild and graceful fantasy— a 
maze of animated figures — a throng of strange, vis- 
ionary beings and accessories: yet, in the whole there 
was neither crowding nor confusion. Fair nymphs 
sat poised on the slope of the vase, chubby children 
climbed and sprang among trailing garlands, and 
satyrs skipped over the surface with all the agility 
that their faun*s limbs could lend them. Around 
the vase clustered child forms at piny with colossal 
types of insect life. One plump little fellow lay on 
his back, hugging to his breast a gigantic fly half as 
largo as himself. Two naked urchins contended 
with a huge spider; another held a field-mouse by 
the tail; and still another lay asleep, while a colossal 
butterfly hovering over him was just in the net of 
kissing his baby lips." From this descripticm can 
be gained an idea of this particular phase of the ar- 
tist's marvellous versatility, and evidence that his 
genius was not circumscribed, but only directed. 
Bein.o^ assigned and devoted to an art life, it followed 
that Dore carried the art impulse with him, wherever 
he was, amid all his associations. He traveled much, 
and nothing that he met escaped his recognition and 
his remembrance. Being once asked in Windsor 
Park if ho did not wish to stop and make some 
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sketches, he replied: **No, no; I've have a fair quan* 
tity of collodion in my head." 

Bo tremendous and beyond any human experience 
was the amount of his accomplished work, that the 
idea got abroad and became fixed in people's minds 
— unthinking people — that he wrought without study 
and without reflection. As to this, it is to be remem- 
bered that forty-five out of the fifty-one years of his 
life were devoted to art labor — constant, unstinted, 
leaving barely time for absolutely necessary sleep. 
His capacity for work, too, was only limited by time. 
Meanwhile, those who knew him best unite in testi- 
mony to his unflinching perseverance in conscienti- 
ous study of his subjects, and of all necessary things. 
For two years lie pursued the anatomical course of 
a Paris hospital, dissecting with the rest of the stu- 
dents. Often in the long summer days he studied 
nature in her secretest haunts, lying in the long 
grasses and amid wild flowers, or perusing streams 
and waterfalls, the sea, the rocks, as though they 
were open books written in a universal language — 
which they are. His breadth of knowledge was 
shown in that he painted everything that is. Flow- 
ers, the wayside hedge, characteristic figures of hu- 
manity, the creations of fancy, stupendous natural 
phenomena, the passions, vocations, miseries, virtues, 
crimes and catastrophes of the world. 

No obstacle ever daunted him or long obstructed 
his purpose. In the flush of his yonth he climbed 
to the cock crowning the steeple of the church of St. 
Ouen, at Rouen, and descended by the lightning-rod. 
Throughout his life he was possessed of wondrous 
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physical vitality, extraordinary courage and daring, 
yet with these were combined a tenderness of heart 
and kindliness and tenacity of friendship, which 
were his most manly qualities. When Paris was 
starving and besieged by the victorious Germans, 
this Alsatian was on the ramparts of the city fore- 
most in the defence; and often when night fell, 
though wearied with toil and excitement, he was at 
the bed-side of a sick or wounded friend, or using 
his influence with the authorities to procure food 
for some starving comrade. Earnest and self-deny- 
ing in his devotion to those whom he loved, it fol- 
lowed that his best friends were old friends. These 
he delighted to gather about him, one evening or so 
in the week, in the spacious salon of his home in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where his loving mother so 
gracefully did the honors of his receptions. 

" The professor of science, the gifte(^ songstress, 
the physician, the actor, the composer, make up the 
throng, and the amusements are music and discourse 
of things which are animating the centres of intel- 
lect. At home the world-famous man is ' Mon cher 
Gustave,' with proud, motherly eyes beaming upon 
him, and crowds of the old familiars of childhood 
with affectionate hands upon his shoulders." 

Often he passed his evening discussing anatomy 
or physiology with the doctors, or statecraft and the 
signs of the times with the leaders of French opinion. 

Sovereigns and princes and statesmen visited his 
studio in the Rue de Bayard, as one of the places of 
interest m the world which the travelled man of cul- 
ture must visit. 
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Writing of liimiu 1869, Blancbard Jcrrold said, and 
no one knew liini belter: *' He is of his time and ia 
llicvau of liic lime. A strong, valiant, independent, 
alert mind; sharp in resolution, intensely clear and 
bright in vision, and wide in range. The api^aranco 
of the man is in complete harmony with his function 
and his face. He has the boyish brightness of face, 
which is so often found to be the glowing mask of 
genius. The quick and subtly-searching eye; Iho 
proud, haudiome lip; the upward throw of the mas- 
sive head; and the atmosphere encompassing all — 
an atmosphere that vibrates abnormally — proclaim 
an uncommon presence." 

Add to these qualities and characteristics that 
■which was predominant in him, *' the patience of 
the ox." and the secret of Gustave Dore's success is 
disclosed ; for patience is genius — the far-seeing 
power that "waits and conquers. 

Decried by the French Academy; derided and ma- 
ligned by the small critics of the AthencBum, Etery 
Saturday, and other British journals, that can see 
nothing good that is not English, lie rose to be the 
foremost figure in French art, and to'achievc an Eng- 
lish popularity that was unexampled by any for 
cigner. 

His startling fertility of resource and capacity be- 
gan at length to be recognized as being llie result of 
genius married to in(lustr3\ His very originality, 
"wiiich seemed to imbue his work with mannerism, 
came to be understood as the demonstration of the 
persot^nlity of an artist who stood alone. 

The fidelity of his memory to types which he had 
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himself created, left bim opeii to tlio charge of re- 
peating himself— a charge ouly true as it is true of 
nature. 

He exaggerated, he distorted, he devised new con- 
ceptions of the grotesque and the diabolical, and ex- 
pressed them with a force that seemed fiendish as 
well as felicitous; yet his work of this nature could 
not have been rightly done in any ollnir way. 

Again, it may be said of him that he stands to art 
where Victor Hugo does to literature; not in his per- 
Boaality, which is radically different, but in the lim, 
itless understanding and demonstration of Nature 
and art at their grandest and their most profound, 
which characterize both these intellectual giants. 

Qustave Dore died in Paris January 23, 1883, in 
the fifty-second year of his age. 

To the last he was noted for his simple, genial and 
unassuming nature; for joyousness of temperament 
—only sometimes subject to fits of depression; and 
for his utter lack of conceit and self-consciousness. 
To conclude as to a final judgment on his ability as 
an artist, there may be quoted Justin McCarthy's just 
estimate: "However people may differ about the 
merits of this or that work; however severely some 
may condemn Dore's errors of judgment and extrav- 
agancies; I think hardly any one will deny that the 
faculty which his paintings — perhaps the worst as 
well as the best of them — display is not to bo de- 
scribed at all, if we do not describe it as genius.'* 
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THE BOOKS ARE BEAUTIFUL. 
SO THEY ALL. SAY. 

Many thanks for the truly charming little Frederick. In- 
dependent of its intrinsic value, it possesses in printing, bind- 
ing, and general get-up all the daintiness and attractive 
beauty that the title of " Elzevir" implies. And then, at the 
nominal price, it cannot help selling by the himdred thou- 
sand. Let me cordially congratulate you on having struck 
the right vein. Any lady or gentleman may be proud of 
owning such a little treasure of a volume, which combines 
the utile with the dtdce. While I regretted your reverses in 
the '*Book Exchange," I cannot but admire your pluck in 
not being discouraged; and your experience has been valu- 
able. You have aided much in breaking down the conven- • 
tional fifty per-cent booksellers' profit; and I observe that 
even in England books are now being issued by (and for) the 
million at sixpence, that have heretofore been published by 
the hundred at a pound. As one of the people, I beg cordi- 
ally to thank you for the good you are doing, and sincerely 
trust that your enterprise may meet the success and pros- 
perity it deserves.— Joscp/i Crosby y Zanesville, O. 

Cheap only in price.— Inquirer, Philadelphia. 

Some very handsome as well as extraordinarily cheap 
•work.— Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 

Well printed, on paper of good quality.— CAmWan Union, 
New York. 

Models of beauty, convenience, and economy.— JbwmoZ, 
Belfast, Me. 

An exquisite book for the money.— BieroW, Rochester. 

Well printed, at rates ridiculously \omv.— Times, Brooklyn. 

We cannot too highly recommend the books for their neat 
and tasteful appearance.— Ci^Ziira^or and Country Gentle^ 
man, Albany. 

A really elegant edition.— Post Boston. 

Pretty volumes, excellent in typography and binding, at 
less than one fourth the cost asked for them usually.— iVeio 
JVa, Lancaster, Pa. 

Pretty editions, and the prices are marvels of cheapness.— 
Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

Certainly one of the most exquisite little volumes.— 
Gazette, Pittsburg. 

Handy and tasteful volumes, at an economy of cost that ia 
liardly less than a marveL— Interior, Chicago. 
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THE BOOK OF FABLES. 

JEaop*a Fables* complete, with text based upon Crozall. La 
Fontaine, and L'Estrange, with copious additions from other 
modern authors, profusely illustrated by Ernest Griset. About 
400 pp., cloth ; price .50 cents. Now ready. 
My new edition of the Fables of M&op I think will be found 
for reading or reference the best ever issued. It contains about 
twice as many of the fables attributed to ^sop as editions com 
monly published, with nearly as many more of later date. The 
type Is a large long-primer of a beautiful face, and the illustra- 
tions, nearly forty in number, are by the best artist who has 
ever pictured the wit and wisdom of the antique satirist. See 
also " Cyclopedia of Choice Prose for Young People." 

DON QUIXOTE. 

The AdTentures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, by Mlg- 
ViCl de Cervantes, translated by Motteaux, with sixteen full- 
page original illustrations by Hopkins. Large 12mo, cloth ;' 
price 70 cents ; half Russia, 90 cents. 

I issue the best translation of this classic, without abridg- 
ment, beautifully illustrated by an artist whose quaint humor 
thoroughly appreciates his author. It is printed frOra clear bre- 
vier type, on good paper. It forms Volume V. in the "Cyclopedia 
of Wit and Humor." Now ready. 

" To complete his chivalrous equipment, which he had begun by 
fitting up for himself a suit of armor strange to his century, he 
took an esquii'e out of his neighborhood— a middle-aged peas- 
ant, ignorant and credulous to excess, but of great good-nature : 
a glutton and a liar : selfish and gross, yet attached to his mas- 
ter ; shrewd enough occasionally to see the folly of their posi- 
tion, but always amusing, and sometimes mischievous, in his 
interpretations of it. These two sally forth from their nntive 
Tillage in search of adventures, of which the excited imagination 
of the knight, turning windmills into giants, solitary Inns Into 
castles, and galley-slaves Into oppressed gentlemen, finds abun- 
dance wherever he goes ; while the esquire translates them all 
Into the plain prose of truth with an admirable simplicity, quite 
unconscious of its own humor, and rendered the more striking 
by its contrast with the lofty and courteous dignity and magnifi- 
cent illusions of the superior personage. There could, of coui-se, 
be but one termination of adventures like these. The knight 
and his esquire suffer a series of ridiculous discomfitures, and 
are at last brought home, like madmen, to their native village, 
where Cervantes leaves them. In a second part the Don is exhib- 
ited in another series of adventures equally amusing, and is 
finally restored * through a severe illness to his right mind, made, 
to renoxmce all the follies of knight-errantry, and dies, like a 
peaceful Christian, in his own be^. ' "—George Ticknor. 
H 
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A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME IN 

POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Science In 8hort Chapters. By W. Mattieu Williaus, 
Kit.A.S.. t'.C.a. Autliui- ot •• Tiie Fuel of tlie bun," '• 'I'urou^U 
Nui'wuy wicii uKiiuusuck," "AiSiiupie Treatise uii Heat." eic* 
Coi^ipleCeiii ouc volume, large 12nio, large long primer tyi>c. 
Price reduced from $3.D0, us charged by tUj ImporterR. to, 
ck>tl). SO ceucs : half russia, red edges, 6S oents. Ready Feb. 20. 

Mr. Williams ranks with the most brilliant and 
the ablest English writers on scientitic topics of pop- 
ular interest. The volume is lypographically and 
mechanically excellent in every way. qnile equal lo 
the English edition, and much superior to any oihcr 
edition published. The following list of the con- 
tents of the volums will cause it to bo eagerly 
sought for: 

Fuel of the Sun. Home Gardens for Smoky Towns 

Another World Down Here. Dr. Siemens's Theory of the Sun. 
The Radiometer and its Cos- E&ect of Sim-Spots. 

mical Revelations. Social Benefits of ParafHn. 

Electric Lighting. Solidity of the Earth. 

Solar Eclipse of 1871. The Formation of Coal. 

The ** Great Ico Age." Meteoric AstroNoniy. 

Chemistry of Bog Beclama- Barometer and the Weather. 

tion. .Serial Ex ploratiou of the Arctio 

Limits of our Coal Supply. Regions. 

•• The Englishman's Fireside." ** Rally's Beads." 
Coloring of Green Tea. " Iron Filings" in Tea. 

Couc rt-room Acoustics. Science and SpirltuaUsm. 

Mathematical Fictions. World-smashing. 

Dying Trees in Kensington. Products of Thames Mud. 
Luminous Paint. Origin and Probable Duration of 

The Origin of Soap. Petroleum. 

Oiling the Waves. " Cr.iter-necks" and " Volcanio 

Tra>rerllne. Bombs" of Ireland. 

The Action of Frost. Corrosion of Building stones. 

Fire-clay and Anthracite. Count Rumford's Cooklng- 

The " Consumption of Smoke." stoves. 
Ventilation by Oi)cn Firo- Air of Stove-heated Rooms. 

places. Solids, Liquids, and Oases. 

Domestic Ventilation. Murchisou and Babbagc. 

The above makes Vol. IV. in the •• Cyclopedia of 
Science" series, and will be rapidly followed by 
Others uniform in style and equally low in price, 
ni 
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LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 

Translated by John Dryden and others. Complete in 2 vols., 
laree l2mo. Nearly 1,8C0 pages. Tvpe. paper, printing 
and bindinfir unexceptionable. Bouncl iu extra cloth, $1.60; 
in half Russia, red edsres, (2 00. Ready soon. 

The most famous series of biographies ever written, of the 
most famous men of antiquity, the men who made the 
world's history in their times, building the foundations of 
civilized government, science, art, literature, philosophy and 
religion, are here presented In form that cannot fail to please, 
e : a price that makes what has been for centuries esteemed 
essential to a complete library, easily attainable by every one. 
This is not the greatly abridged edition formerly published 
by The American Book Exchange, but a new, complctCt 
beautiful edition : the best published in this country. It f onns 
a portion of the " World's Cyclopedia of Biography " series. 

CECIL'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Parti.— Beasts. Part II.— Birds. Part IIL— Insects. ByS. 
H. Peabody, Regent Illinois Industrial University. Large 
]2mo., lar^e type, bound in cloth, $1.00; half Russia, red 
edges, $1.25. J\oiv ready. 

I believe this to be the best work of the kind ever published 
for young people. It is not only beautiful in typography 
and illustrations, but Dr. Peabody treats every topic in a 
manner such as to make it thoroughly entertaining. Writing 
mainly of the beasts, birds, and insects more or less familiar 
to the boys and girls of America, the interest which he raises 
in Iheir minds tends to sharpen their eyes to the living 
objects of nature about them, and thus greatly increase both 
their pleasure and their knowleJge, outside of the books 
themselves. This work was formerly published from the 
same plates, at $3.75; reducing the price to less than one- 
third this sum, without diminishing, but increasing rather, 
the beauty of the book, I make its possession possible to 
thousands who could not previously obtain It. It is every 
way worthy of its place in the Cyclopedia of Choice Prose 
for young people. 
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CYCLOPEDIAS OF 

Knowledge^ Literature and Language. 

\ 

In response to the very great and very just popular de- 
mand for useful knowledge and choice literature at reason- 
able prices, I have undertaken the publication of a series of 
World's Cyclopedias, covering the principal departments of 
human knowledge and culture. As an evidence of my abil- 
ity to produce what will be eminently satisfactory, I refer to 
the libraries of History, Biography, Fiction, Beligious, Juve- 
nile and Miscellaneous Literature, the Library Magazine^ the 
weekly paper, Good Literature, and the " Library of Univer- 
sal Knowledge,'* aU of which are pubUshed under my personal 
direction, in the name of the American Book Exchange. 

This series of Encyclopedias comprises the following: 

Cyclopedia of History— 8 volumes now ready. 

*' " Biography— 3 volumes now ready 

" " Expression— 1 voliune, complete. 

" " Poetry— 6 volumes ready In January. 

'* " Choice Prose —3 volumes, now ready. 

" *• Science— 1 volume, now ready. 

" " Fiction— 5 volumes ready in January. 

** " Religious Literature-^ volumes now ready. 

'* ** Illustrations. In preparation. 

•* " Geography, In preparation. 

** " Choice Prose for Young People— 4 volumes 
ready in January. 

" " Poetry for Young People. In preparation. 

". ** Travel. In preparation. 

•* " Wit and Humor— 4 volumes ready in Janu- 
ary. 

Manifold Dictionary of Language. The six leading literary 
languages of the globe in one alphabetical arrangement. In 
preparation. 

The World's Index of Knowledge. A complete ladez to 
the series of Cyclopedias. 

Full descriptive catalogue will be sent to any address on 
application. 

A Club A|;«nt is wanted in every neighborhood. No can* 
vasdng required. Large discounts given. T 
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